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THE BEE, 


LITERARY WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 


weEDnNeEspay, November 2, 1791. 


ON WIT. 
{Competition Piece. } 
To the Editor of the Bee, 
* There are whom Heav'n hath bleft with ftores of Wit.” pore 
SIR, 


Cheon definitions are the neceffary foundation of all 
accuracy of conception, and juftnefs of argument. 
Whether Wit may properly be called the knowledge 
of caufes, relations, and effects; whether, with the poct, 
we are to fay it confifts in expreflion, or with Mr 
Locke, that it is the art of diftinguifhing refemblances 
in objects which differ from each other, I fhall not now 
be at the pains to enquire. It is the pec uliar felicity of 
the wit of which I fpeak, that it is of fo multifarious a 
ne as to be beyond the power of de -fnition, and 
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fo commonly exerted as not to ftand in need of it. In. 
deed its.nature may be explained by its effe€ts; and 
fuch is the difference between this and the ideal learn. 
ed wit before mentioned, that the degree of it, in any 
given initance, may always be moft accurately afcer- 
tained by the diftortion of mufcles which follows from 
it, or the loudnefs of the laugh which it provokes. ‘The 
multitudes of thofe who with to obtain it, the eager. 
neis with which they ftrive, the exultation they mani- 
feit, and the many real fufle rings they will undergo for 
its fake, all confpire to furnifh ftriking arguments for 
the importance of the excellence which I am recom- 
mending. And there is another proof of its import- 
tance, if pollible, {till more amen Moralifts, 
when they with to inculcate a virtr , often infift upon 
this argument, and a very good aigument it is, that 
what they recommend will abide with its pofleffor in 
the lofs of other things, and conrpenfate for the want 
of them. Now, how itrikingly does this apply to wit, 
which, by the common confent of mankind, not only 
makes up for other deficiencies, but feems even to 
fhine the brighteft, when no other excellence fupports 
it; which can make a man pleafed with himfelf with- 
out a grain of virtue, and pleafe others without a grain 
of common fenfe. Of fuch i mupettance is Wit. 

Purpofing to treat of it in the moit methodical man- 
ner, I thall, inthe firft place, mention the different 
kinds of which it confifts, and, fecondly, give fome di- 
rections for the attainment of it. Philofophers, in- 
deed, have feemed to intimate, that Wit is a ftable and 
permanent thing; but I {hall ‘endear our to prove, in 
Oppofition to thefe philofophers, that it is quite the 
contrary ;—that net mercury is more volatile, not lefs 
changeab! e the wind. 

Of thefe kinds there are three more efpecially fa- 
mous ;—the wit of a fcholar, the wit of a man of fa- 
fhion, and the wit of a country fquire. 
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The wit of the fcholar is fometimes your dry wit ; 
but the chief excellence of it lies in being as little un- 
derftood as may be. What would become of Wit if 
we always knew where it lay? Where would be thofe 
burfts of mirth which fet the table in a roar; thofe 
merry chinkings, thofe widely extended mouths, {pee ch- 
lefs in all the extafy of laughing, were it not from fome 
caufe unknown? Yes; the Wit of which I {peak de- 
pends not upon words finely fet together, nor upon 
iparkling fentiments, which grow {tale by repetition, 
and pall upon the fenfe; it depends upon nature and 
natural fympathy, like eleGizic fire it darts from link to 
link, from breait to breaft: its caufe is deep as philo- 
fophy, and like the larum, it rattles till it is down. 
The only danger is left we fhould wholly fail in our 
attempt : but the prize is great, and we cannot hazard 
too much for it. Happy would it be for us, if we can 
adopt the language of that honeft gentleman who could 
fay, he was equally well pleafed whether the company 
laughed with him or at him. 

‘The wit of men of fafhion is quite another thing, 
All the beauties of affected mifunderftandings, 
the delicate double entendre, are theirs: their’s is she 
witty pun, and verfes jingling in all the oddities of 
thyme. I cannot, however conceal, that none of 
thefe are neceflary qualities of this fpecies of Wit ; 
fince they may be, and, in fact, often are, difpented 
with in favour of another ingredient, namely, /wearing ; 
a term which perhaps may rneed fome explanation.— 
Swearing confifts of a number of words, not forming a 
complete fentence, but thought to have a peculiarly 
grateful effect upon the ear, and fuppofed to unite ina 
{mall compafs all the quintefience of gaiety, fentiment, 
and Wit. Scholars, indeed, are vehemently againft 
this figure, and never make ufe of it. ‘They pretend 
to fay, that the words alluded to by no means anfwer 
this defcription, but are naturally harfh and difcordant ; 


that they have no reafon in them; that the fillieft . 
L 12 ot 
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men may make ufe of them, and that the wife never 
will, I thall not take upon me to decide upon the 
controveriy. Let every one judge for himf-If, after hav- 
ing faithfully coniulted both fides of the queftion. ] 
muit, however, remark, that I am of opinion witha 
very learned author, that terms more ftriking may be 
found, and that the words dott/e and g/a/s, for inftance, 
if introduced into every fentence, with that variety of 
modification of which they are capable, would mot 
certainly produce a much wittier effect. It is out ofa 
defire to bring the wit of men of fafhion to its highett 
perfection that I would earneftly recommend them, 
without delay, to fubititute thefe words inflead of the 
other. 

The wit of the country fquire is the laft fpeciesI 
mentioned, and it is eflentiall ly different from the other 
two. It contilts of a complete round of merry ftories, 
treafured up in the brain, and brought forth as occa- 
fion may ferve. ‘There is great difficulty, however, in 
introducing them properly. Hic labor hoc opus eft. ‘The 
moft adroit man at this that I know, is my old friend 
John Vickerbank, Efq; member of Parliament, who 
having but two favourite ftories, and both unfortunate- 
ly on the fame fubje&t, if the company happen to be 
talking of {moaking chimnies, Irifh blunders, no mat- 
ter which, or what ufed, when it came to his turn to 
{peak, moft conftantly begins with thefe words ;— 
«¢ This puts me in mind of a very good ftory about a 
horfe.” Youthful feats of hunting, flings at the parfon 
of the parifh, and one or two funny tales ‘about the hard- 
thips of {chools, might furnith a complete circle of 
witticifms, and enable a man to live in the country 
with credit. I forbear, however, to enlarge in defcrip- 
tion here, from this confideration, that thofe who have 
been in the way of hearing thefe things, will probably 
have the pleafure of hearing them again from the foun- 
tain-head, and as for others, they may not be able to 
fee the beauty of it. 
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I proceed to give fome general directions towards the 
attainment of this happy talent. And, in the firft place, 
let me recommend f{wearing. I have indeed, in fome 
meafure anticipated this, and therefore {hall only 
mention one advantage of it, which has not, as I know 
of, been infifted on before. ‘The benevolent origin 
and defign of {wearing. Some perfon or other, perhaps 
in the feodal times, lamenting the great diftance there 
was between different ranks of men, and animated 
with true philasthropy, endeavoured, if poflible, to 
introduce a practice which would effectually level all 
the pride of diitinCtion,—place the learned and the 
unlearned, the genius and the fool on the fame bot- 
tom, and make the heir of a crown, and the fweeper 
of a chimney able to appear equally witty, and equally 
wile. 

2dly, If you would make others laugh, laugh your- 
felf. ‘Chis is agreeable (mutatis mutundis ) to the di- 
rect rule of Horace, who tells us in fo many words. 
“ Si bis me flere, dolendum eff primum ipf tibi.” If you 
laugh, you will, as Shakefpear himfelf informs us, fet 
on a quantity of fpectators to laugh too. But we have no 
need to rely upon authority for this. Upon reflection 
the plan will approve itfelf to your fevereit judgement ; 
for confider, your wit will either be fuccefsful or not ; 
if it be fuccefsful, having begun with a laugh, you will 
be doubly bleffed, and if not fuccefsful, you will at 
leaft be upon a level with your luckieft neighbours ; 
they have gained the fruit of their labours at laft: you 
got paid before hand. 

3dly, Always make long prefaces. O! how many 
mott excellent wits for want of this have I feen, as 
Gray pathetically defcribes, 


*¢ Born to blufh unfcen, 





“ And wafte their fweetnefs in the defart air!” 
befides itis the rudeft thing in nature, it proves you 
unaccuftomed to good company, and is a direct affront 
to thofe you converfe with, fuppofing them deftitute of 
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that perpetual abfence of mind, which is the heigth 
of gentility. Always, therefore, begin with fome 
fuch expreffion as this, « 1 am now going to tell the 
very beft witticifm you ever heard. ‘ This will raife 
curiofity, it will excite admiration. 

4thly, If you would be a real wit, endeavour to get 
rich as foon as you can. To fuperficial minds, this 
may feem an odd direétion. The wife and experienced, 
however, know that a witty faying from a man worth ten 
thoufand pounds will always have a much finer effec 
(cateris paribus ) than another from a man worth only 
five; and fo in proportion for any larger fum. 

Once more let me advife you to repeat your favov- 
rite {tories over and over. ‘lhis will give you a won- 
derful facility of expreflion, and happy command of 
gefture ; you will learn where to paufe, when to look 
grave, and the critical moments when you mutt boldly 
lead on the laugh. What think you would become of 
all the wit of the play-houfe, were not all the niceties 
of ftage-effect ftudied before hand at home? There is 
indeed danger here, left he who laughed with you 
yefterday fhould be your hearer again to day. ‘This is 
awkward, and may fpoil your reputation. ‘There are 
two approved methods of getting over this, one bya 
fly nod to your friend to bribe him into filence, and 
the other by making your ftory into a good old ftory, 
I generally prefer the former, 

THALIA. 


On Gothic Architefure, confidered as an Objet of Taft, 


( Continue, HW, 200. ) 
By a mode of reafoning, fimilar to that purfued in our 
formernumber, we might bealfoledtoconclude, that the 


infide of aGothiccathederalis conftructed upon principles 
of true tafte; for, I believe no perfon who was ever made 
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to enter one of thefe ftru€tures, did not feelhis mind af- 
feéted with a ftrong fenfation pf dignity and grandeur, 
communicated by the view of the furrounding objects. 
Nothing is indeed more common than to hear thofe 
very perfons, who, from the prejudices they have im- 
bibed in favour of Grecian archite€ture, are perpetu- 
ally bufied in criticifing and condemning as barbarous 
and incongruous every pafticular refpecting Gothic 
ftructures, acknowledging, at the fame time, that 
thefe ftructures never fail to produce this ftriking effect 
on the mind of every beholder. But if even the force 
of habit and prejudice cannot overcome the power of 
this fuperior charm, we fhall, I think, be forced to ac- 
knowledge that thofe artifts who have been able to 
difcover the means by which this effect might be pro- 
duced, have not been entirely ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles of the beautiful, and the fublime. 

Perfons who are entirely unprejudiced in regard to 
objects of this nature, and who have never perhaps 
heard of Grecian or of Gothic architecture, or who 
know not in what refpeéts they differ from each other, 
in general go farther than the others. ‘They, for the 
moft part, are ready to allow that their minds are, on 
thefe oceafions imprefled, not only with a fenfation of 
grandeur and dignity, but with a chearful elevation 
alfo, that produces an inexplicable ferenity and pleafure, 
extremely different from that fombre gloom, with 
which they are affected on entering under the mailive 
vaulted roofs of the few fuperb churches’ in this ifle, 
which are built in the moft iplendid and expenfive man- 
ner, according to the Grecian ftile of architecture. 
If thefe faéts are fo, we fhould naturally be led to con- 
clude, that though the Grecian ftru€tures, when built 
upon the trueft model, are indeed calculated to pleate, 
when viewed from without, yet that, in regard to the 
tlegance of internal compofition, they are found to be 
far inferior to the beft models that remain of Goihjc 
architecture. 
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In a matter of this confequence, howeyer, I would 
not be under{tood to fpeak decifively, or rafhly to draw 
any conclufion. ‘The utmoft that ought to be attempted, 
‘thould be to refer this point to the determination of 
experiment, and to abide by that decifion for the pre. 
fent, if any deeifion can be made, whatever that may 
be. 

Suppofing then the matter to be {till undecided, 
and that an unprejudiced fpectator was to be intro- 
duced, firft into a Gothic cathedral in its beft file, 
and then into St. Paul’s, London, which is the mof 
fuperb ftructure of this kind in Britain, according to 
the Grecian mode, and try if we could perceive what 
would be the objects that would moft ftrongly attraé 
his notice, and the effects they would naturally excite 
in his mind. 

In the firft place, the delicate round columns of the 
Gothic pile would catch the eye, and by exhibiting a 
pleafing figure, would naturally lead it from the bafe 
along the ihaft to its top, where the imall ribs divaricat- 


ing in an eafy manner, without unnatural breaks or 
chafms of any kind, invite the eyes, imperceptibly to 
iteal along the whole of the widely fpreading roof, 
every part of which being light and chearful, excites a 
fort of exhilerating fenfation*. In the mean while, 
the regular rows of pillars, on each fide, decreafing in 
width, and deminifhing in heigth as their diftance in- 


* Architeds have taken pleafure to deferibe the circumftances that 
excited ideas to the Grecian architect, and to point out the objects that 
ferved for the models of the various particulars of that ftile of architec- 
ture. ‘lhe bole of a tree ferved as a model for the fhaft of the co- 
lumn. A ftone placed below it, to prevent its finking into the ground, 
was the origin of the plixtts A bandage at top and bottom, to prevent 
it from fplitting; gave rife to the bafe and the capital. A beam at top, 
to keep the whole firm and ftdady, formed the architrave. Scantlings, 
mmortoifed into that beam to fipport the roof, fuggefted the idea of the 
Doric trigliph ; and every perfon has heard of the bafket with the acan- 
thus leaves growing round it, which fuggefted the hint to the artift for 
the Corinthian capital. 
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creafes, and the diftin€ portions of the roof regularly 
fpringing from each column, and deminithing as they 
recede from the eye by a natural perfpective, mark the 
diftance there in a more regular and pleafing manner, 
and with lefs effort of the beholder than ever yet has 
been effe€ted by any other mode. The mind is thus 
led to form, without difficulty or confufion, a diftinét 
idea of the vaft dimenfions, and great regularity of the 
whole. When the eye glances too, on each fide, the 
columns are fo open as not to hinder its progrefs. The 
near windows on the fides are diftinétly feen, the pil- 
lars that feparate thefe windows, with their divaricat- 
ing arches fupporting the roof receding in regular per- 
ipective, till they are at laft gradually loft behind the 
prominent parts, leaves the mind at freedom to 
purfue their courfe in idea, long after thefe parts are 
hid from the eye. The figures too of men and other 
animals that are feen in any part, being always fully il- 
luminated, are fhown to great advantage, and ferve as 
a natural fcale for meafuring the fize ef every part. 


No one, however, feems to have examined the Gothic architecture, 
or taken the trouble to fpend a thought about the origin of that ftile of 
conftruction peculiar to it; and therefore we have not heard any thing 
of the objects that ferved for a model to the artift, though it feems to 
me much more obvious than thefe hints refpecting the Grecian file. 
A growing tree, with all its branches fpreading wide, intermingling 
with thofe of others around, and forming above a clofe covering by its 
thick foliage, has been obvioufly the architype of the beautiful objets 
we at prefent contemplate. The column reprefents the bole, and the 
tibs, diverging on every fide, reprefent the branches. ‘The rounded 
tibs that frequently are feen to mark the ftem of the tree, a great way 
below the place where the branch leaves it, has even given rife obvi- 
oully to the idea of thofe ribs, or reds, as they have been called, of the 
Gothic column. ‘The refemblance is fo exact as cannot fail to ftrike 
every one as foon as it is pointed out. Indeed no obje¢t purely arti- 
ficial, 1 ever faw, is fo exact an imitation of a natural one, (if 
the reader will pardon ‘the fall inaccuracy of calling trees planted in 
rows natural objeéts,) than the general appearance of the view along 
the aifle of a large cathedral, terminated by its window, and 2 vilta 
open at the end, formed by parallel ftraight rows of trees; as every 
perfon who has been much in the country muft have remarked. 


VoL. V. Mm 
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Amidft fuch an affemblage of great and ftricking ob. 
jects, it is fearcely poffible to fuppofe that any human 
mind fhould be fo torpid as not to be roufed into ar. 
dour, if not exalted into enthufiafm. 

On the other hand, on entering into St. Paul's by 
the weft door, the mafly /quare pillars, on either fide, 
firft prefent themfelves, and fo totaliy exclude the view, 
that thefe pillars appear to be the walls and bounda- 
ries of the church}. The folid vault above, unbroken 


Explanation. 

+ To illuftrate the reafoning in the text, let us fuppofe the 
plate below reprefents the plan of the infide of a cathedral, di- 
vided by a line in the middle, AD. one half of which is laid out in the 
way that cathedrals built in the Grecian ftile ufually are, with thick 
walls, and maffey fquare pillars, refembling thofe of St. Paul’s. The 
other half is divided according to the Gothic ftile, with round co- 
lumns, thin walls, and buttreffes. In order to illuftrate, in fome 
meafure, the different appearance each of thefe prefent to the eye,a 
perfon is fuppofed to be placed near the door, at G. on looking 
around, without leaving his place, he will fee all thofe parts of the 
ftructure that are left quite white; but thofe which are concealed from 
his eye by the pillars and columns are flightly fhaded. From this view, 
therefore, it appears, that were the proportions exactly as here deli- 
neated he would get a fight on the Gothic fide, of no lefs than ten 
fide windows more or lefs diftinétly, (one of them twice feen) 
which are the whole of the windows in this plan; But on the Grecian 
fide he would get only a full view of one window, and a flight peep of 
other two. He would likewife fee, more or lefs diftin@ly, no lefs than 
eight of the outer row of columns on the Gothic fide, with a full view of 
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by any line that can mark its receding diftance, and 
thrown into a deep fhade by the fide pillars, the deep 
architrave, and proje€ting cornice that runs uniformly 
along the whole, gives an idea of a long and fombre 
vault, a fit receptacle for the tombs of our deceafed an- 
ceftors. "The maffy fquare pillars too, when at a very 
fmall diftance from the eye, have their parts fo indif- 
tinétly marked, as to appear merely one folid wall, 

forming a long and narrow tube rather than a vilta 

terminated by a diftant window; the only {tricking ob- 
ject in the whole. To this window, the eye is initinc- 
tively carried, without marking the intermediate ob- 
jects, as it is to the aperture of the object-glafs of a 
telefcope. Thus it happens, that though the church 
be, in reality, very large, and the feparate parts of it 
magnificent ; yet as thefe parts are fo entirely detached 
from each other, as not to be feen in a connected view 
in any one piace the effect is loft, and it is only after 


the divaricating ribs of all their arches above, but on the Grecian fide 
he.could fee only three windows, and one of thefe very flightly indeed. 
The one ftructure, therefore, from this point of view, muft appear greatly 
larger, more diftinét and lighter (by which term is here meant leis 
heavy or clumfy, not better illuminated) than the other. 

As to lightnefs, properly fo called, in oppofition to darknefs, or the de~ 
gree of illumination that each of thefe admits of, the difference in favour 
ofthe Gothic ftructure is much greater than in regard to the particular here 
explained. ‘This might be illuftrated in the fame manner, by drawing 
tnes from the edges of the windows to the columns and pillars on either 
fide, and reprefenting the fhades produced in either fides by lines of 
different tents; but this, to be properly done would require feveral 
plates, and would after all appear fo complicated, as to be intellegible, 
aaly toafew. Men acquainted with fpeculations of this 0 can ea- 
lily fa atisfy themfelves in this manner, by an actual diagram of every 
particular refpecting this circumftance, but one, which is, the making 
allowance for the windows in the middle nef of the Gothic building f, 
which are totally excluded from the Grecian. When all thefe particu 
lars are conjoined together, it willno longer appear { furprifing, that the 
cue fhould appear fo fpacious, light, exhilerating, and chearful in com- 
parifon of the other, though the real dimenfions fhould be the fame in 
both; and the quantity of materials confumed on the Grecian plan, and 
the pees of building it, be inconceiveably greater than on the Gothic. 


1. B. Theengraver has, by miftake, made the columns too finall, 
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the whole has been ranged over again and again, as if 
in a large building confilting of many apartments, that 
the mind can be enabled, with great labour, to form 
even then but an inadequate idea of the fize and magni- 
ficence of the whole, 

In the above defcription I have taken no notice of the 
dome ; becaufe this is an adventitious idea in architec. 
ture, entirely borrowed from the central lanthern of 
the Gothic ftructure, not at all belonging to the Gre- 
cian ftile. For though Michael Angelo, who built the 
model from which St Paul’s was copied, conceived the firk 
hint of the beauty of that rotundity of figure from the 
Pantheon at Rome, yet it is plain to the moft fuperficial 
obferver, that the idea of placing it in the centre, and 
of {upporting it upon open pillars, and of illuminatingit 
by windows on every fide, above the level of the roof of 
the other parts of the building, were all borrowed from 
the lantern towers in the middle of Gothic cathedrals, 
which were introduced into univerfal practice long be- 
fore Buonuoretti was born. If, therefore, this part of 
the ftru€ture deferves praife, it ought to be referred to 
the Gothic, rather than the Grecian ftile of architec- 
ture ;—and it will, I believe, be admitted, that though 
the dome be the only object in this cathedral which 
produces a great and ftriking effect, it has that effeé 
much diminifhed, by its being prepofteroufly allied with 
the ponderous maffes, abrupt angles, and heavy projec- 
tions of the Grecian ornaments with which it is here 
conjoined, in comparifon of what it would have had if 
reared in the lighter manner, fo characteriftic of the 
Gothic ftile. 

It ought not, however, here to efcape notice, that 
though the advocates for the Grecian ftile of architec- 
ture infift chiefly on the fewnefs and fimplicity of its 
parts, as its moft chara¢teriftic feature of elegance and 
beauty, when compared with the Gothic, which is, 
fay they, fo much broken and confufed as to give no 
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diftine&t idea of a whole, and have been fo blind as to 
repeat the fame obfervation times innumerable, after 
the dome of St. Paul’s has been ereéted under our own 
eye ; though, when compared with the plain fimplicity 
of the infide of any great central tower of our Gothic 
cathedrals, it plainly appears to be only a mafs of con- 
fufion, arifing from the complication of pillars, archi- 
traves, arches, cornices, pilafters, and other various 
parts, piled above each other, without any connection, 
that affords the moft ftriking contraft in favour of the 
fimplicity and fewnefs of parts of the Gothic, when 
compared with the Grecian ftile of archite€ture in this 
refpe&t. Let us not, however, blame the Greeks, the 
inventors of this kind of architecture, for thefe abfur- 
dities-T ey are perfeétiy innocent of the crime.—— 
Their obje& was to adorn the external part of their 
temples, and they contrived devices by which that could 
be done with good effect; but their imitators in after 
times, blinded by an overweening prejudice in favour 
of thefe artifts, permitted not themfelves to confider and 
weigh the merits of their invention, and calmly to dif- 
criminate what were the purpofes it was alone calcu- 
lated to anfwer; but with a bigotted veneration idoli- 
zed the invention, and deemed it capable of anfwering 
every purpofe more completely than any other device 
that could be contrived. Ridiculous ornaments, there- 
fore, in imitation of the grand and ftately column, have 
been carved on maflive pillars, to ferve as abuitments 
for arches ;—nor could the architrave, which, as origi- 
nally applied, was a moft effential and neceflary part of 
the ftructure, be here difpenfed with ;—mimic co- 
lumns, ftanding on columns, arches within arches, and 
cornices encircling one another, have been introduced 
in the infide of our buildings, where they ferve no other 
purpofe than to perplex the eye, and to mark the po- 
verty of ideas of the fervile imitator who thus mifap- 
plied them. Ranges of codvmns, or the mean imita- 
tions of thefe, pi/afers, have been piled above cach 
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other till they reached the fkies, and till, by the fmall- 
nefs of their fize, and poornefs of their relief, they have 
even almoft eluded the eye entirely.. Thus has the co. 
lumn, which was originally grand, from its maflive di- 
menfions, and fublime from the fimplicity of its parts, 
been degraded into a puerile and ninny ornament.— 
Thefe have often been huddled together into clufters that 
exhibit not the flighteft mark of that dignity which 
formed their only characteriftic feature at their birth, 
The infide of St. Paul's dome affords a moft ftriking 
proof of the painful efforts that have been required to 
pervert thefe ornaments from their original ufe, and to 
group them together into an incongruous mafs for 
ferving purpofes that they never were capable of an- 
fwering. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, that ftruCture 
which has been fo highly praifed, affords another {pe- 
cimen of an abortive attempt at mimicking the light- 
nefs of Gothic architecture, while the Grecian ftile of 
ornaments were to be retained.—But this I fhall have 
occafion to confider at fome future period. 





ON OMENS, ALBANICUS. 


To the Editor, of the Bee. 


se S © Qucham 


I PRESUME it may not be un-entertaining to many of 
your contemplative readers to caft their eye upon the 
following very remarkable coincidences of political 
events, in refpe&t of circumftances, times, and per- 
fons, from which, however, I am very far from pre- 
tending to draw any particular inferences with refpect 
to the intention of Divine Providence, which in its final 
caufes and government, mutt ever be infcrutable to the 
human underftanding. 

Among George Ballard’s MSS. in the Bodelyan Lib- 
rary, Oxford, there is an original letter from Dr Geo. 
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Hickes to Dr Charlett, dated January 23, 1710-11, 
from which the following paflage was tranicribed : 

«“ I can defer fending my humble thanks no longer 
for your kind new-year’s gift, the ftately almanack, and 
the Orationes ex Poetis Latinis; where, after looking 
upon the title-page, I happened to dip in p. 46. where 
Icaft my eye on the Sortes Virgiliane of Charles I. 


At bello audacis populi vexatis, &c. 


«‘ This gave me fome melancholy reflections for an 
hour or two, and made me call to my mind the omens 
that happened at the coronation of his fon James II. 
which I faw, viz. the tottering of his crown upon his 
head, the broken canopy over it, and the rent flag hang- 
ing upon the White ‘Tower over againft my door, when 
I came home from the coronation. It was torn by the 
wind, at the fame time the fignal was given to the 
Tower that he was crowned. I put no great ftrefs 
upon omens, but I cannot defpife them. Moft of them, 
I believe, come by chance, but fome from fuperior in- 
telleCtual agents, efpecially thofe which regard the fate 
of nations.” 

General Burgoyne, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Houfe of Commons, when the plunder- 
ers and oppreflors of the Egit were fuffered to pafs un- 
punifhed, was the firft: Britifh general who was forced 
to behold a Britifh army pile their arms to rebellious 
fubjects. 

Scotland was the great abettor of the unjuft war 
with the American colonies, and on St. Andrew’s day 
the Parliament of England paffed the refolution to re- 
duce America to obedience by force. On the fame 
anniverfary, did the whole power of Britain by its re- 
prefentative at Paris fign the preliminary articles, by 
which America was acknowledged to be a fovereign 
and independent nation, and the great Franklin figned 
the definitive treaty on the 23d of January, in the 
fame drefs he had been infulted in the Houfe of Lords, 


that day being alfo the anniverfary of the motion of 
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Lord Chatham to withdraw the fleets and armies from 
North America. 

Earl Cornwallis was forced on a point of militery 
honour to ferve againft America though he had pro- 
tefted againft the principle of it in parliament. 

If he drew his fword again{ft his will, and againi 
his confcience, he was futhciently punifhed by being 
forced to furrender another Britifh army, and to put 
the laft hand to the dif-memberance of the Britith em- 

ire. 

Ri Thefe are inftances of what we call in Scotland, 
reading of finsin punifhments. As to the operation of 
the elements in determining revolutions, as in the 
year 1688 when the prince of Orange’s fleet landed 
without oppofition en the coaft of England, in fight of a 
much fuperior force; the difperfion of the Spanith 
Armada, and the like, I leave thefe to fuitable reflec- 
tion. I pretend not to make any of my own, but fub- 
fcribe myfelf, 


Sir, your humble fervant 
ALBANICUS. 






AN APOLOGUE. GREsciT OCCULTOA,. 
To the Editor of the Bee. 


[Competition Piece. } 


An apologue may be defin’d, 
A fimile fufpended, 
s ‘That archly fhews the author’s mind, 
His aim a while extended. 
The familie, if quaint and new, 
And quickly underftood, 
And gains the end he has in view, 
The apologue is good. 
To juftify my definition, 
Take Phadrus from the fhelf, 
To fupercede a difquifition, 
i give you one myfelf. 


and : 


limit’ 
fure. 
ment 
four : 
ceflar 


Ve 
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I ponenes a field of confiderable extent.—The foil is 
capable of improvement; and is cultivated with dili- 
gence, if not with fuccefs.—The fences are of different 
kinds, and are in pretty good repair. 

I have divided my poffeffion into various parcels ;— 
and to each have allotted trees, fhrubs, grains, plants, 
and flowers, correfponding to my ideas of dignity, uti« 
lity, beauty, and effect. In the principal divifion are 
the trees of Life, and of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. Ihave reared the oak, the fir, the myrtle.— 
Many fruit-trees have I planted, and I promife myfelf 
much profit from my orchard. I am pleafed particu. 
larly with the appearance of fruit from the crab, which 
thrives well. 

Though my trees claim my chief care, I find much 
employment and amufement, and much advantage too, 
inmy corns, my fhrubbery, and my parterres. Here 
the vacant hour is agreeably beftowed ;—here conver- 
fation is pleafant ;—here imagination is indulged ;— 
here devotion is aflifted and cherifhed ;—here beauty 
charms ;—here mufic enchants ;—here odours regale ; 
—here nature fmiles. It is in this quarter, efpecially, 
that the bee may find it’s dqar and delightful objects ; 
and from them extraét it’s wax and food for itfelf, and 
for the ufe of it’s mafter. 

Is not this the fpeech of Vanity, and of the difeafe of 
Authorfhip? ‘The writer, forfooth, confiders himfelf 
aman of fufficient prudence to defend and fecure his 
powers and his knowledge. He is a theologian, and 
is chiefly verfant in fericus fubjects. He afpires to fub« 
limity ;—he-ftudies utility ;—he wifhes to impart plea- 
fure. Intelleétual and moral improvement and enjoy- 
ment are carefully promoted. ‘The knotty ftaff and 
four fruit of fatire he confiders to be ufeful and ne- 
ceflary. 

Vou. V. Na 
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It is eafy to fee that his fhrubbery, corns, and 
flowers, are diflertations, eflays, verfes ; the effufions of 
wit and humour, of affe€tion and friendthip ; and tha 
he very modeftly propofes to become a contributor to 
the Bee. 

December 16, 1790. 


ene 
Sooo S00 ST 


ExtraG of a Letter Jrom Monf. de Crofne to the celebra- 
ted Monf. Neckar. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, 


"Lue following is a faithful tranflation of an extratt 
of a letter from Monf. de Crofne, Intendant of Rouen, 
to the celebrated Monf. Neckar, then dire€tor-general 
of the finances: the letter is dated 17th December 1777. 
. © At nine o’clock, P. M. on the 31ft of Auguft laf, 
a veffel from Rochelle, laden with falty manned by 
eight hands, and having two paflengers on board, was 
difcovered making for the pier of Dieppe. ‘The wind 
was at that time fo high, and the fea fo much agitated, 
that a coafting pilot made four fruitlefs attempts to get 
out and conduct it fafe ingo port. One of the name of 
Bouffard, a bold and intrepid pilot, perceiving that the 
helmfman was ignorant of latent danger, endeavoured 
to dire&t him by a fpeaking trumpet and fignals; but 
the captain could neither fee nor hear by reafon of the 
darknefs of the night, the roaring of the winds, and 
the extraordinary {well of the fea. The veflel, mean- 
while, grounded on a flinty bottom, at thirty toifes 
from the advanced mole. - 

Bouffard, touched with the cries of the unfortunate 
crew, refolved to {pring to their affiftance, in fpite of 
every remonftrance, and the apparent impoihbility of 
fuccefs. Accordingly he caufed remove his wife and 
children, who prefled him to ftay on fhore; tied one 
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end of a rope about his wafte, faftened the other to 
the mole, and plunged headlong into the boilterous 
element. When he had got very near the thip, a 
wave carried him off, and dafhed him on fhore.— 
‘Twenty times fucceflively was he thus repulfed, rolled 
upon flinty ftones, and covered by the wreck of the 
veflel, which the fury of the waves tore rapidly to pieces, 
He did not, however, abate his ardour. A fingle 
wave dragged him under the fhip. He was given up 
for loft, but he quickly emerged, holding in his arms 
afailor, who had been wafhed overboard. He brought 
him on fhore, motionlefs, and juft expiring. In fhort, 
after an infinity of efforts and ftruggles, he reached the 
wreck, and threw his rope on-board. All who had 
force enough left to avail themfelves of this afhiitance, 
tied it about them, and were dragged to Jand. 

« Bouffard, who imagined he had now faved all the 
crew, weighed down by fatigue, and fmarting from 
his wounds and bruifes, walked with great difficulty to 
the light-houfe, where he fell down and fainted through 
weaknefs. Atffiftance being quickly procured, he dif- 
charged a load of falt water, and began to recover his 
fenfes. On hearing that groans ftill iffued from the 
wreck, he once more collected the little ftrength that 
was left him, rufhed from the arms of thofe who fuc- 
coured him, plunged in again, and had the good for- 
tune to fave the life of one of the paflengers, who was 
lathed to the wreck, and who, in his languid ftate, 
had been unable to profit of the afliftance adminiftered 
to his companions.—* Two fouls perifhed out of ten, 
gud their bodies were found on the following day.” 

Monf. Necker addreffed the following lines, in his 
own hand writing, to Bouffard, on the 22d December 
1777 : 

Brave Man, 

“ I was not apprized by the intendant till the day 
before yefterday, of the gallant deed you atchieved on 
the gift of Auguft. Yefterday I reported it to his 

Nn 2 
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majefty, who was pleafed to enjoin me to communi. 
cate to you his fatisfaétion, and to acquaint you, that 
he prefents you with 1000 livres by way of gratification, 
and an annual penfion of 300 livres.—Continue to 
fuccour others when you may ; and pray for your good 
king, who loves and recompenfes the brave.” 





The Whiftle. A true Story, written by Dr Franklin h 
his Nephew. 


Wm I was a child, at feven years old, my friends, 
on a holiday, filled my little pockets with coppers. | 
went dire€tly to a fhop where they fold toys for child- 
ren s and being charmed with the found of a whijl 
that I met by the way, in the hands of another boy, 
I voluntarily offered him all my money for one. | 
then came home, and went whiftling all over the houfe, 
much pleafed with my w4iffle, and difturbing all the 
family. My brothers, and fifters, and coufins, under 
ftanding the bargain I had made, told me I had given 
four times as much for it as it was worth. ‘This put 
me in mind what good things I might have bought 
with the reft of my money—and they laughed at me 
fo much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and 
the refleétion gave me more chagrin than the whiflk 
gave me pleafure. 

This, however, was afterwards of ufe to me, the 
impreflion continuing on my mind; fo that often 
when I was tempted to buy fome unneceflary thing, I 
faid to myfelf, don’t give too much for the whiftle : and fo 
faved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and obferved 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very 
many, who gave too much for the whiftle. 

When I iaw any one too ambitious of court-favours 
——facrificing his time in attendance at levees, his repote, 
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his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends to attain 
it, Ihave faid to myfelf, This man gives too much for his 
whiftle. 

When I faw another fond of popularity, conftantly 
employing himfelf in political buftles, neglecting his 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect, e pays 
indeed, fays1, too much for his whiftle. 

If I knew a mifer, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living—all the pleafure of doing good to others _ 
—all the efteem of his fellow citizens; and the joys of 
benevolent friendfhip, for the fake of accumulating 
wealth 5 poor man, faysI, you do indeed pay too much for 
jour whiftle. 

When I meet a man of pleafure, facrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, 
to meré gorporeal fenfations. A4iffaken man, fays I, 
jou are propiding pain for yourfelf inflead of pleafure.— 
You give too much for your whiftle. 

If I fee one fond of fine cloaths, fine furniture, fine 
equipages all above his fortune, for which he contracts 
debts, and ends his career in prifon, A/as, fays I, be 
has paid dear, very dear for his whifile. 

When I fee a beautiful fweetetempered girl mar- 
ried to an ill-natured brute of a huiband, what a pity 
it is, fays 1, that fhe has paid fo much for a whifile. 

In fhort, I conceived, that great part of the mife- 
ries of mankind were brought upon them by the falfe 
eftimates they had made of the value of things, and 
by their paying too much for their whiflles. 

AM. MUS. 1790. 


The Traveller. 


Dunn the fummer of laft year, occafion—no mats 
ter what—called an honeft Englifh {quire to take a jour- 
ney to Peterfburgh. 
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Untravelled, and unknowing, he provided himfelf 
with no paffport,—his bufinefs concerned himfelf alone, 
and what had foreign nations to do with him ? 

His route lay through the ftates of different powers; 

—he landed in Holland,—paffed the ufual examination; 
but infifting that the affairs which brought him there 
were of a private nature, he was queftioned and de. 
tained a fhort time ; but appearing to be incapable of 
defign, he was at length permitted to purfue his jour 
ney. 
To the officer of the guard who had detained him, 
he made frequent complaints of the lofs he might fuf- 
tain by the delay:—the officer, after a long paufe, 
flowly drew the pipe from his mouth, and emitting 
the {moke ; s¢ Mynheer,” fays he, «* When you 
firft fet your foot on the land of the Seven United Pro 
winces, you fhould have declared you came thither on 
affairs of commerce,” and re-placing his pipe, relapfed 
into immoveable taciturnity. 

Releafed from his unfocial companion, he the next 
day arrived at a French poft, where the centinel of the 
advanced guard requefted the honour of his permiflion 
to afk for his pafiport ;—on his failing to produce any, 
he was entreated to pardon the liberty he took of con- 
ducting him to the commandant ; but it was his duty, 
and he muft, however reluctantly, perform it. 

Monfieur le commandant, received him with pom- 
pous politenefs; he made the ufual enquiries, and 
our traveller, determined to avoid the errour which 
had produced fuch inconvenience, replied, ‘¢ that com- 
mercial concerns drew him to the continent.” 

“* Ma foi,” fays the commandant, “ ce uu negoti- 
ant, un burgeois ;—take him away to the guard-houfe, 
we will examine him to-morrow,—at prefent we mutt 
drefs for the Comedie ; Allens.” Our traveller {wore it 
was uncivil, and unfriendly, and ungenerous ;—five 
hundred Frenchmen might travel through Great Bn- 
tain without a queftion; they never queftioned any 
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ftranger in Great Britain, nor ftopped him—nor im- 
prifoned him, nor guarded him, 

«© Monfieur,” fays the centinel, as he conducted him 
to the guard-room, ‘* You fhould not have mentioned 
commerce to Monfieur le commandant,—no gentleman in 
France difgraces himfelf with trade—we defpife traffic. 

«¢ You fhould have informed Monjfeur le commandant, 
that you entered the dominions of the king of the 
French, to improve in fimging, or in dancing, or in 
drefing ; arms are the profeflion of a man of fafhion.” 
He had the honour of pafling the night with a French 
guard, and the next day was difmiffed. 

Proceeding on his journey, he fell in with a detach- 
ment of German Chaffeurs,—they demanded his name, 
quality, and bufinefs ;—he came, he faid, to dance-— 
to fing,—and to drefs. “ He is a Frenchman,” faid 
the corporal ; “ a fpy,” cries the ferjeant ;—he was di- 
rected to mount behind a dragoon, and carried to the 
next Municipal town. 

There he was foon difcharged, but not without a 
word of advice. We Germans,” faid the officer, 
« eat, drink, and fmoke ;—thefe are our favourite 
employments ;—and had you informed the dragoons 
you followed no other bufinefs, you would have faved 
them and yourfelf infinite trouble.” 

He foon approached the Prafhan dominions, where 
his examination was ftill more {trict ;—and on anfwer- 
ing, that his only defigns were to eat, and to drink, 
and to fmoke.—* To eat! and to drink! and to 
fmoke !” exclaimed the officer with aftonifhment, 
« Sir, you muft be forwarded to Potfdam—war is the 
only bufinefs of mankind.” 

The king having learned the chara¢ter of our travel- 
ler, ordered a paffport to be made out for him, obferv- 
ing, It is an ignorant, an innocent Englifhman :— 
the Englith are unacquainted with military duties, fo 
let him pafs on.” 
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Being arrived at the frontiers of Poland, he flattered 
himfelf his troubles were at an end; but he reckoned 
without his hoft~ Your bufinefs fffPoland ?” interro- 
gated the officer, I really don’t, know, Sir.”—*« No: 
know your own bufinefs, Sir,” refumed the officer, « | 
muft condué you to the Stareft.” 

«© For the love of God,” fays the wearied traveller, 
“ take pity on mes Fhave been imprifoned in Holland 
for being defirous of keeping my own affairs to my- 
felf.” 

«¢ IT have been confined all night in a French 
guard-houfe, for declaring myfelf a merchant. 

«IT have been compelled to ride feven miles be- 
hind a German dragoon, for profefling myfelf a man 
of pleafure. 

«TI have been carried fifty miles a prifoner in 
Pruffia, for owning my attachment to cate and good ' 
living. 

«© If you will have the goodnefs to let me know 
how I may render fuch an account of myfelf as not to 


give offence, I fhall ever confider you as my friend 
and protector.” 


ST. J. JOURN. 


Inigo Fones. 


This great architeét, though a pupil of Palladio’s, 
appears occafionally, in point of grandeur, to exceed 
his model. The laft Lord Burlington was fo attached 
to him that he publifhed a complete colleétion of his 
works; and was fo impreffed with the beauty: of the 
portico that Inigo Jones had added to the old Gothic 
fabric of St. Paul’s, that on feeing the completion of 
the prefent church by Sir Chriftopher Wren he cried 
out, “* When the Jews faw the fecond temple they 
reflected on the beauty of the firft, and could not re- 
frain from tears.” 
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The Times. 


Hatt happy times, when peace fucceeds each broil, 
And flowing plenty crowns the lab’rer’s toil : 
When church and {tate unite in focial bands, 
And growing commerce joins the diftant lands : 
When rifing genius feels no deep defpair, 

And budding virtue’s nurs’d with tender care: 
When dire revenge no more our rights affail, 
Emmantl'd o’er with feeming pious zeal; 

Th’ untainted mufe oft courts the glades and ftreams, 
And {preads her ftores before enliv’ning beams : 
Sometimes exploring the hiftoric page, 

Reviews the adverfe fcenes of former age. 

When truth and genius fink in fervile fear, 

And nobleft virtues form’d no fafe barrier: 

Ev'n thou, for whofe unblemifh’d honours rife 
The column high, thy fame t’ immortalize. 

Deep felt th” effeéts of an ungrateful age ; 

The (ting of envy tipt with papal rage. 

let grafping av’rice {train with a]l her might, 
And gnawing envy grudge another’s right. 

Tho’ vice, with all her {miling train combin’d, 
Unfurl her blazing ftreamers to the wind, 

Firm virtue’s pow’rs the nobleft trophies bring, 
And wear the garland of immortal Spring. 

When envious Jonnson tow’rd the Scotian round, 
With narrow foul in frozen fetters bound, 

Nor grove, nor tree, nor fertile flow’ry vale, 
Could pleafe his optics, or his mind regale. 

A barren defart, which no verdure yields, 
Unftocked paftures, and uncultur’d fields: 

Bent to detraét, malicioufly defcribes 

Abarb'rous language, and ungenerous tribes; 
Acoward race, by nature’s law confign*d 

fo ftand ‘uncypher’d, and to feience blind. 
Shrunk from-himfelf, he dropt his vir"lent quill, 
And own’d thy merit—fore-againft his will. 


Vol. V. Oe 
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Hence, when Britannia’s fwains thy works perufe, 
Hiftoric, tragic, or thy facred mufe, 

Each kindred foul, form’d for celeftial love, 

Shall tread thy paths, and his own mind improves 
If thoufand harvefts ‘more with plenty finile, 

And bright’ning ftars arife in Britain’s ifle, 

They’ll own thy greatnefs, and’ revere thy name; 
And {till exult in thy immortal fame. F 


The firft Ode of Anacreon, from the Greek. By 
 F. Tyfon, LL. D. 


Wruurmetrr I'd fing Atreidas. 
Willingly great Cadmus praife, 

But my lyre its fav’rite numbers 
To gay Love alone would raife- 


Such fantaftic notes difdaining, 

Quick I check’d each warbling wire, 
And to fing the great A/cides, 

Struck again the founding lyre. 
But conceive my indignation, ~ 

When inftead of “ War's Alarms,” 
Every note again rebellious, 

Sounded fweetly “* Beauty’s Charms.” 
Farewell, then, ye deathlefs heroes, 

I no more:your fong will raife ; 
Now my lyre, in notes of tranfport, 

Cupid, thall refound thy ‘praife ! 

Thornbill, Auguft 24. 1791. 


€ 
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Ode to Fancy. 


Iy ay poor little humble cot, 
a 


As I fat mufing—God knows what— 
To Belles and Beaux I bid adieu ; 
My time is paft ! "Tis now for you, 
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Jn myftic dance, your fwains to hand 
The opening fcene to Hymen’s band : 
Sweetly {miling, ever-gay, 

Like the fragrant flowers in May ; 

Or on the verdant turf to rove, 

And fafcinate poor hearts with love. 
Tell me, ye Geds, why thus you teaze 
Deluded youths, who with to pleafe ? 


* As fair as Eve, as Cloe kind: 
mob If fuch a one, [ ftill could find, 
How happy time would: glide away, 
By And every month would\be a May. 
The cot thus. bleft in hymble ftate, 
Id envy not the rich or great. ALEXIS. 


Hibernia. 


Iw ages paft, when war and fiercenefS join’d 
To blunt the native feelings of the mind; 
Hibernia’s rugged fons, in martial {trife, 
With favage fury fpent.the ftream of life. 
Lon@, very long, the drooping mother fighed,— 
And frowning, on her breaft, in liberty they died ! 
But meliorating time——— 
Sent forth fenfations more fublime ; 
Taught them to drop the tender tear, 
And banifh from their grafp the murd’rous fpear! 
Combining commerce fpread her focial fail— 
Improvement gently flow’d from every gale— 
To lawlefs rapine now no more they range.— 
The happy parent feels the polith’d change, 

= Which oft thy arts, O peace ! confpire to give.— 
And, {miling, now in Kberty they live. 





SILK-WORM. 


Intelligence refpe@ting Arts. 
On the Culture of the Silk-Worm in India. 


I have had frequent octafion to mention Dr Yames Anderfon 
Madras, as an affiduaus promoter of ufeful undertakings. 
Aill goes forward in bis praife-worthy career. The great ob- 
je of all his purfuits is ta difeouer means of furnifbing com 
fant employment to the lower claffes of people in India, witha 
view to relieve themfelves from thofe diftreffes to which they 
are too often expofed, while they fhall at the Jaime time bene- 
Sit the flate. By bis care, the cochineal infe@, if not already 
chablifhed there, will foon be planted in thofe regions, where 
there is every reafon to hope it will profper abundantly. But 

- bis views are not confined to one objedt : he knows that varie 
ty of employments alone can furni/h proper bufinefs for a great 
people. In the following letter he points out the propriety of 
their cultivating the Silk-Worm, and the probability of its fue 
ceeding ; during the winter months efpecially, there can be ni 
doubt but that infe may be reared there with great fuccefs. 


To the Honourable Sir Cuartes Oaxerey, Bart. Senior 
Member, and Council. 


“« Honourable Sir, 

« A Neceflary attention to the duties of my ftation, in the 
military department, has hitherto prevented my acknowledg- 
ment of your favour, inclofing the extraé of a general letter 
from the Honourable Court of Direétors, dated May 19. 1790; 
and although a fate of war is ever precarious, yet the fuperi- 
or difcipline of our troops, and the fkill of their commanders 
in maintaining war in the enemy’s territory, will, I truft, ex- 
cufe my: writing oceafionally on the arts of peace that may be 
promoted in this country. ; 

“ I am pleafed with the approval of the Honourable Court, 
becanfe they will fee from my report of September 14. 1790; 
the readinefs in which their Nopalry ftands to receive the beft 
kind of cochineal infeés from America, where alone they can 
be found ; I, therefore, hope that no time will be loft in fend- 
ing them here. - 

«© Some mulberry trees, introduced about twenty years ago, 
grew fo luxuriantly, that I was at pains to commiffion the 
eggs of the filk-worm from Bengal at feveral different times, 
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as the firft embarkatian could not be hatched ; the fecond hatched 
on the paflage; but the third, which came in one of the ftore- 
fhips in December laft, has’ fucceeded, and not one of the 
worms have died of difeafe in this climate, or till fuch time as 
all their evolutions’ were accomplifhed. 

“ When I tell you that the Lady Governefs has direéted a 
plantation of mulberry trees at the Female Afylum, and that 
feveral of my friends are now employed in the care of filk 
worms on different parts of the coaft; you will, I am fure, 
think with me, that fo favourable an opportunity of eftablith- 
ing a manufa@ture of public utility fhould be expofed to as 
little rifk as poffible; efpecially when I likewife affure you, that 
Thave conftruéted the Piedmontefe reel, agreeable to the plan 
in the French Encyclopedie, which has coft the Company many 
thoufands of pounds for defraying the expences of Italian artifts 
fent to Bengal. 

“ The moft authentic accounts I have been able to procure, 
fate the contraéts for filk at Coffimbuzar to amount yearly to 
be Jacks of rupees, which is not half the value of 22,000 
balés, the former produce of that country ; indeed I have un- 
derftood that Tippoo Sultan has lately fupplied the interior 
parts of the Peninfula with filk made at Seringapatam, yet 
the demand is ever confiderable. 

“ As my views have been uniformly direfted to point out 
the means of earning a fubfiftence, at all times, to the meaner 
and lower claffes of the people, of a nature edapted to their 
gnius and difpofition, it will only be neteflary to reprefent 
you the mode in which this may be effected. 

“ I therefore recommepd, that the Revenue Board be in- 
fruéted to dire& mulberry plantations at every village on the 
waft, which, if 1 am not much miftaken, may be done at 
little or no expence, by means of the colleG&ors and natevars 
w natives who dire@ the cultivation, 

“ The ground for mulberry plantations fhould be a light, 
ftighle foil, capable of being watered in the hot feafon, and 
tt the fame time fo high as not to be flooded in the wet, 
fich as the banks of all the rivulets oa the coaft. 

“ As the infects can fpeedily be mtultiplied and diftributed, 
vhenever mulberry plantations are fufficiently eftablithed, F 
lave caufed as many to be plasited in my own garden and at 
he Nopalry, as will fupply abundance of .cuttings for the 
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gardens. of all the collectors, from whence they may be after. 
wards diftributed amongft the villagers. 

“© The ifland of Coffimbuzar, and the banks of the By. 
rhaupooter, where alone filk is made in Bengal, is but a fwnal 

compared with the extent of the coaft. In four month 
of cold feafon,. neither. does the mulberry put forth, leaves, no 
the,eggs of the filk-worm hatch ; whereas our cold feafon here 
is {afficiently warm for both, and the filk I have made is mor 
brilliant than, that of Bengal. 

“¢ In Europe the worm undergoes but one evelution in th 
year; whereas mine are in the third generation fince the 14h 
of December laft. __, : 

“ Several gentlernen have brought filk-worms here fine 
I have been in India, which, for want of plan, attention, or 
perfeverance, have come to nought; and although the war ¢ 
prefent'is a great hindrance to the full adoption of any pla 
for this purpofe, yet the eafe with which it may be effeéted, and 
the certainty thatanulberry cuttings planted before the monfou 
will live, with little farther trouble, I am induced to hope, that 
ground will be Jaid out for plantations as foon as potltbie I 
am, Sir, with all due refpe&, &c. 

JAMES ANDERSON.” 

Fort St end | 

April 18. 1791. 


To Dr James Anpsrson. 
« Sir, 
« T AM direéted by Government to acknowledge the reed 
of your letter of the 18th inft. and to acquaint you, that the 
have defired the Board of Revenue to give inftruétions to tle 
colleétors for appropriating ground for the purpofe, and 
afford every fuitable encouragement to the cultivation of mit 
berry trees. The colleétors are to be informed that you wil 
fupply them with cuttings; and Government recommend; 
that you afford them the benefit of your opinion and advict, 
upon application, in order to promote the objeéts which yo 
have in view, by extending the mulberry plantations. 1 am, 


Sir, &c. 
C. N. WHITE, Se.” 


Fort St George, 
April 20. set 
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*,* Dr Anderfon, in a fubfequent letter addreffed to Rich- 
ard Molefworth, Efq; informs him that he had made an im. 
provement on the filk reel, deferibed in the French Encyclo. 
pedie, in which the fecond axle ftands diagonally to the frame, 
which expofes the threads to be broken as they pafS over the 
hooks at nearly a right angle. ‘To remedy this, he caufed a 
mortoife to be made in the middle of the comer and goer, 
through which an inverted T may be moved up or down at 
pleafure. -In this way the filk is ‘brought over the hooks at 
an angle as obtufe as may be fotind neéeffary, and the mo- 
tion of the wheels amended by placing them at right angles 
toeach other, with the axle parallel to the frame. - 


eeEV60eIewooo009090@naqqseeeeee 
; For the Bee. ; 


Beacon on the Bell-Rock. 
SIR, 


Since my firft going to fea, which is twenty-fix years, I have 
wifhed that fome method might be thought of to put a bea- 
con on that fingularly dangerous rock called the Cape, or Bell- 
rock, which lies off St Andrew’s Bay, and is about twelve 
miles from Fifenefs, and nearly the fame diftance from the 
Red-head, and not far from the entry into the river Tay. 
The difficulty of fixmg a beacon here is very great, as the 
fea fall out of thirty fathom water on the eaft fide of this 
rock, would be fo heavy as to beat down an ordinary beacon 
in a very fhort time ; and this difficulty is encreafed by the 
neceflity of having bells at its top, to give the alarm to veffels 
which fhall approach it in the dark, without which it would 
but ill anfwer the purpofe. 

I have long revolved this fubje& in my mind, before I could, 
difcover how thefe very great difficulties could be overcome, 
and am now more than happy in being able to affure you, and 
the public through your means, thofe efpecially who are intereft- 
ed in navigation, that I have at laft overcome all obftacles, and 
have completed a model of a beacon for that purpofe, on princi- 
ples that I am fatisfied will certainly effeé the purpofe intended, 
which Iam ready to fhew to any perfon‘who is a judge of 
‘ ' 
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things of this nature, and which i am willing to undertake to 
ereét as foon as I fhall be affured that money fhall be provided 
for paying the expence of it when finifbed. 

The beacon is to be fupported by fourteen ftandards and 
chains, fo contrived that they fhall never flacken, but remain 
at all times tight as at firft 5 thefe to ferve as fupporters. Ir 
is to rife twenty-feven feet above the rock: four bells are to be 
placed about four feet above the top of the beacon on iron 
ftauricheons : one of thefe bells will be rung by the fmalleft 
breeze of wind, from whatever dire&tion it may blow, and in 
a ftrong gale they all four will ring at the fame time. The 
flag-ftatf, which rings the bells, will be ten or twelve feet high, 
with a vane on the top- The whole height will thus be from 
forty to forty-three feet ; and fhould a wave break over the 
whole, nothing will give way or break, as it will be all fecut 
ed in every part in the fismeft manner, by {trong bindings 
of hammered iron. ‘ 

The utility of this beacon exceeds any defcription~I could 
give of it. It would daily prevent many evils that thipping 
{uftain on account of this rock, not only by celaying their 
voyages, but by the lofs of livés-and wreck of veffels inne 
merable. In thick foggy weather, there is no meéans of judge 
ing of the diftance from this rock by foundings, as the depth 
and bottom is nearly.'the fanie N. E. and S. BE. of it fora 
great diftance; fo that thips from the fea, that have not made 
the land, nor had an obfervation, give this rock in general 
fuch a diftance as often entangles them on the north or fouth 
coafts, and has been the caufe of great difafters. I believe 
more lives and property have been loft in not attempting to 
take this firth on account of this rock, than have been loft on 
the rock-itfelf; though many have there perifhed who have 
never more been heard of. The fervice of fuch a beacon to 
coafters will be ftill, if, poffible, greater than to foreigners, oF 
veffels from foreign ports, as, by being able to fee the beacon 
by day, or to hear the bells by night, or in thick weather, they 
could crofs St Andrew’s bay dire@ly at all times, with little 
danger compared to what they do at prefent. 

To pay the expence of this very ufeful undertaking, 1 would 
profofe that a general fubfcription be opened ; no money to be 
dzmanded till the plan fliall have been fubmitted to the im 
fpeétion of perfons of {kill, and approved of by them. The 
money, when ‘paid, to be put into the’ hands of truftees, by 
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whom it may be #fued to pay the expences, as they fhall fall 
due. And as to my own trouble and time, fhould the funds 
fall thort, I would gladly contribute as much as I can to 
forward it; and fhould they prove abundant, I would willing- 
ly accept what fhould be deemed a reafonable compenfation. 
The overplus, if any, to be applied to ereét other beacons, or 
land-marks, upon the coaft, as far as it could go. 

Let the amount of the fubfcription be juft what every fub- 
feriber thought he could eafily fpare, and no more—Halfa 
guinea from any perfon in eafy circumftances, who is concern- 
ed in mercantile or naval affairs, would be little miffed, and 
would do more than effect the purpofe wanted. To under- 
Writers in particular, the benefits to be derived from this bea- 
con would be great, and their profits, in many cafes, confider- 
ably augmented ; fo that it can fearcely be doubted, but they 
will contribute liberally towards it ; and when thofe of a hu- 
mane difpofition, who have no concern in bufinefs themfelves, 
refle&t on the anxious hours and fleeplefs nights which the fear 
ofthis rock occafions to poor mariners, who are perhaps at a 
great diftance from it, and on the many lives that are loft by 
others running upon it, ’ere they are aware of the danger, 
few arguments will-be neceflary to induce them to beftow a 
{mall pittance of what they can eafily fpare, for helping to pre- 
ferve them from a diftrefs that muft be unavoidable until this 
work {hall be completed. 

As I obferve you are always ready to promote any plan 
that promifes to be ufeful to your country, I doubt not, but 
you will, without hefitation, give this a place in your Bee, and 
do what you can to forward fo beneficial an undertaking. f 
hhall in a hort time lodge fubfcription papers for this purpofe 
in the principal bookfellers fhops ; and in the mean time ‘hall 
tequeft the favour of you to mark down the names of fuch per- 
fons, with the fums they refpeétively fubfcribe, as thal! be 
pleafed to tranfmit them to yourfelf; and add, if you pleafe, 
that I fhall be ready to fhow the model to all who incline, 
and will be glad to be favoured with the opinion and fenti- 
ments of all who are friendly to the intended work. In doing 
this, you will oblige, Sir, your humble fervant, . 

JOSEPH BRODIE, 


Leith; 17th OGober 1791- 
Vel, V. Pp 
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Obfervations on the foregoing by the Editor. 


Tue utility of an undertaking of the kind above-mentioned, is 
too obvious to need farther illuftration. Al] that is wanted is, 
that perfons who are judges fhould infpeét the model, and 
give a public report, which I have no doubt they will 
foon do. Being mylelf fully perfuaded of the utility of the 
plan, and the candour as well as abilities of Mr Brodie, I beg 
leave to teftify my approbation of it, by contributing my mite 
of half a guinea, which fhall be paid when demanded, agreeable 
to the propofals. 

I beg leave juft to fuggeft-one thing, which ought 
to be adverted to at prefent, left perhaps it might come too 
late if delayed till another occafion. As the trouble of ‘ereding 
the beacon will be very. confiderable, it is of gréat confequence 
that the materials of which it is made fhould be of the mol 
lafting kind that can be found. Both oak and fir, 
the fituation here propofed, very foon decay. Larix feems to 

¢ the only wood that grows in our northern hemifphere, 
that is capable of refifting the weather for a length of time 
in this expofed fituation, and confequently that is the wood 
which fhould be provided for this purpofe, , It may be had in 
logs of any fize wanted by commiffioning it from Dantzitk; 
and no time fhould be loft to order it on this occafion. 

The following faét, which I had from a gentleman of vera 
city, clearly fhows the fuperiority of Jarix to oak in this fitua 
tion. The owners of decoys in Lincolnfhire, finding it necel- 
fary to ftretch nets over the water by means of {takes fixed 
in the fhallow fea, are put to a great expence for wood for the 
ftakes ; one of thefe was advifed fome years ago to try Jarix 
wood for this purpofe. He accordingly put alternate ftakes 
of larix and oak. My informant affured me, that at the time 
he mentioned it, two fets of oak piles had been wafted, and the 
larix remained firm. How much longer it may remain, it 
is impoflible to fay- 

One hint more :—The power of coal tar to preferve wood 
from corruption, is now eftablifhed upon the moft undeniable 
evidence, Care ought therefore to be taken to have the wood 
as fully impregnated with this as poffible, by ftewing it, if it 
can be done, in hot coal tar before it be ereéted, All parts 
of the iron work fhould likewife be dipt in coal tar while 
hot, as this gives it a power of refifting the weather, and 
thereby keeping free from ruft, much more powerfully than 
any other preparation that has ever yet been difcovere?- 
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ee 
Proceedings in Parliament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Weftminfter Ele&tion, continued from page 264. 


Friday, 4th February 179. 
Tue accuftomed ceremonies being concluded within and 
without doors, the following names were returned as a commit- 
tee to try the merits of the Weftminfter Election, &c. 
Thomas Powys, Efq; Chairman. 
Sir John Ingilby, Hon. John Eliot 
Mark Pringle, Efq; Lord sfort, 
oe Pitt, Ef ; Hugh Barlow, — 
arquis of Worcefter, William Grieve, Efq; 
General Bruce, Lord Bayham, 
William Pochin, Efq: Thomas Thompfon, Efq; 
Nominees—Matthew Montague and Lord Sheffield. 

Mr Horne Tooke having waved his right of ftriking out names, 
the fame was done by the clerk. 

Saturday, February 5. 

The committee being affembled, Mr Horne Tooke was call- 
ed in to open the grounds of his petition. Mr Powys the 
Chairman defired Mr Tooke to open his cafe. 

Mr Horne Tooke faid, that he was himfelf perfonally much 
interefted in the queftions that were likely tocome before the 
committee, and he was ftill more fo, on account of the 1700 
electors of Weflminfler who had voted for him. He obferved 
that his petition came before the committee attended by un- 
ufual prejudices ; he complained of the manner in which his pe- 
tition had been treated in the Houfe. He faid, the Speaker 
was no doubt acquainted with certain laws, rules, and orders 
ofthat Houfe, relative to elections ; he thouglit he fhould have 
made himfelf perfe@ly mafter of every law, rule, or order, that 
had ever been made for regulating contefted elections. From 
the fate of his petition, however, it would feem he had not 
done this: he was afraid the act which provided him with a fa- 
lary of fix thoufand pounds a-year, \aft Seffion of Parliament, had 
engroffed fo much of his attention, that he had totally forgot- 
ten all that went before. 

On this obfervation the committee room was cleared, and 
about half an hour afterwards Mr Horne Tooke was called in. 

Mr Powys the chairman faid, “ Mr Horne Tooke, I am di- 
rected by the committee to inform you, that the fubject on 
which you have entered, is irrelevant to the matter which the 
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committee is {worn to hear and determine. This, Sir, is the 

refolution of the committee, and I think it neceffary to add, 

that it is expected you will, as foon as ble; ftate your com. 

plaint upon the undue return of the fitting members for Wef- 
er. 


e Horne Tooke regretted that the committee had come to 
the refolution he had juft heard expreffed. He underftood, that 
by this, he, the petitioner, fhould not be at liberty to ftate what 
was faid or done by the Houfe upon his petition, what was faid 
out of doors upon his petition, or what the committee might 
report upon his petition. If he had only to fettle a mere mat- 
ter of election, or to argue againft a report; which prejudice 
might occafion the committee to make, and which other com- 
mittees had made upon petitions, that of being vexatious and 
frivolous, he would be very indifferent ; but there was forme 
thing much more interefting to the pate: As to a reform in 
Parliament, his fentiments were well known ; but he would fay, 
that the gentlemen who had obferved in the Houfe, that he 
withed to propofe areform in the reprefentation of the people, 
was one who had lately purchafed four boroughs. & I do not,” 
faid Mr Tooke, mention Mr Pulteney’s; or any other name.” 

Here Mr Powys informed Mr ‘Tooke, that the committe: 
would not fuffer him to proceed if he mentioned any thing 
fpoken by any member of Parliament. 

Mr Tooke {faid, if he was wrong in any thing, he was forry for 
it. It was not only his with, but his duty to expedite a decifion 
of the committee: He afked, whether they thought themfelves 
at liberty to make a fpecial report, and fay that his petition 
was not only vexatious and frivolous, but fcandalous and libel 
lous? He had ftrong reafons for, prefling this queftion, which he 
urged vehemently. He ftood before the committee in a very 
diftreffing condition, when he confidered the manner in which 
his petition had been fent to them. ‘ The petition was fent 
with direction to cenfure it, not only as vexatious and frivo 
Ious, but fcandalous and libellous.”? The words were ardered 
to be taken down ; and being read, Mr Tooke faid, they wert 
the words he ufed, and defired that the following words 
which he likewife fpoke as the explanation of the preceding, 
wight be likewife taken down. ‘¢ The minifter of the country, 
bred to the bar, in his place, while my petition was difcuffing, 
faid,that he faw no reafon why the committee fhould not re 
port the petition to the Houfe, not only as frivolous and vexi- 
tious, but alfo.as feandalous and libellous.”’ 

The Court was cleared, and when the parties were called in 
again, the Chairman informed Mr Tooke that the committee 
had refolved, and directed him to fay, *¢ That the words taken 
down are improper, and ought not to have been ufed, in a 
much as they are the fubftance of a debate in Parliament, which 


. 
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it is not the bufinefs of this committee to take into confidera- 
tion: and that the committee cannot liften to any animadver- 
fion on the conduct of any member, or on the proceedings of the 
Houfe.”” And that the committee had likewife refolved; ** That 
the chairman do direct Mr Horne Tooke to go to the matter 
of his petition, and ftate the cireumftances of the undue elec- 
tion, and return of the fitting members, which is the caufe they 
aré to determine upon.” 

Mr Tooke then entered upon a variety of extraneous matter; 
and after a wide and digreffory excurfion, he told the com- 
mittee that it was his wifh to go back to the elections of Weft- 
minfter in 1780, 1784, and 1788, to bring before them the riots, 
the bribery, and the abominable corruption that then prevailed, 
and if poffible to point out the remedy. He faid his petition 
contained many allegations, all of which he was certain he 
could prove. The queftion he much preffed upon the com- 
mittee was, “To what extent they would allow him to 
his proof, becaufe he would — the calling of his witnef> 
fes by their decifion.” He fpoke till half paft three, when the 


chairman informed him, that the committee confidered he had 
now concluded his opening, and, in obedience to the directions 
of the committee, expreffed in their refolutions, which the 


clerk had read, Mr Tooke muft next proceed to ftate the cir- 
cumftances of the undue eleéction and return of the prefent 
fitting members for Weftminfter. 
Adjourned to Monday, at ten o’clock. 
Monday, February 7. 

Purfuant to adjournment, the committee being met at ten 
e’clock, Mr Horne ‘Tooke was ordered to proceed. He faid, 
he meant, if he had leave, to call evidence on all the different 
allegations in his petition. He then recurred to the pretended 

jury, riots, and murders that had been committed at former 
elections for Weftminfter, and faid, he meant to bring proof 
of all that he advanced ; but being told by the Chairman, that 
no evidence would be admitted, except what was immediately 
connected with, and relative to, the matter under confideration, 
and that the committee défired hie would.proceed to the next 
point in evidence that he meant to bring forward, he fald, that, 
if he was refufed, when he begged leave to ae the murders, 
&c. that he had mentioned, it was in vain for him to proceed, 
or to give the Committee any further trouble, as, by refufing 
that evidence, he was convinced that he had brought his own 
complaint, and the grievances of the eleGtors of Weftminfter, 
re an imp judicature, and muft now think of fome 
other method ining juftice and redrefs. Mr Powys, 
Chairman, then afked Mr Tooke, if he had clofed his 
cafe, or had any thing more to fay in fupport of his petition, 
before the committée proceeded to take into confideration 
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what report they were to make to the Houfe of Common: 
He anfwered, that he had nothing more to ftate. 

Mr Partridge, as counfel for Lord Hood, and Mr Dougla 
as counfel for Mr Fox, then feverally ftated, that as there wa 
no complaint againft the returning officer for impropriety, o 
conduct, nor any complaint againft either of the candidate: 
for impropriety of conduét, fubftantiated even by a fhadow o 
evidence, they trufted that the committee would decide this 
petition to be vexatious in the extreme, as well as frivoloy: 
and oppreffive. 

Mr Horne Tooke faid, among the ftrange: incidents of his 
life, it would be not the leaft extraordinary, if, on account of 
his petition, he was declared to be an oppreffor. He fpoke a 
fhort time, and played a good deal upon the words frivolous 
and vexatious. He faid he had no doubt the committee 
might call it, with fome degree of juftice, vexatious. It was 
vexatious to the Houfe when prefented, and it had, he faw, 
been vexatious to the committee who had fat upon it, and 
were no doubt vexed at fitting fo long; but how it could be 
vexatious to the candidates, or to the electors of Weftminfter, 
it would puzzle moft men’s ingenuity to point out. 

The room was cleared, and the Committee having deliberat- 
ed about an hour, Mr Horne Tooke was called in, when Mr 
Powys, the chairman, read to him that the Committee had de 
ternuned, 

“That the Right Honourable Lord Hood was duly eleéted 
a citizen to reprefent the city of Weftminfter in Parliament. 

«¢ That the Right Honourable Charles James Fox wa’ duly 
elected a citizen to reprefent the city of Weftminfter in Parlia 
ment. 

That the petition prefented by John Horne Tooke, Eiq; is 
frivolous. 

‘* That the petition prefented by John Horne Tooke, Ef; 
is vexatious. . 

‘¢ That the oppofition of Lord Hood to that petition is not 
frivolous. 

“ That the oppcfition of the Right Honourable Charles 
James Fox to that petition is not frivolous.” 

Tuefday, February 8. 

Mr Powys, chairman of the committee, brought up the abor 
report to the Houfe of Commons. BR) . 

Mr Burke faid, the bufinefs of this petition carried in tt 
fomething ferious and alarming. The proceedings before the 
committee, were the fubjeét of public notoriety. He thought 
it incumbent on the Houfe to enter into the difcuffion of 4 
matter that might be fo dangerous in its confequences. He 
then animadverted with warmth on Mr Tooke’s proceedings 
before the committee, contending, that though the committe 
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had in the ufual form reperted the petition to be frivolous and 
vexatious, yct it was not frivolous and vexatious in the common 
way, and concluded with moving, “ That a fpecial committee 
be appointed to take into confideration the proceedings of the 
committee, &c.”’ 

Mr Powys rofe to defend the committee, and faid they had 
done their duty in reporting as they had done. He added, that 
if the Houfe wifhed to inititute any farther proceeding with 
regard to what had paffed, the regular way he conceiv- 
ed would be to call for a copy of the minutes of the committee, 
when he trufted it would be found that the committee had re- 
gularly difcharged their duty. 

Mr Burke rofe to explain, and protefted he meant no reflec- 
tion upon the committee, the purity of whofe conduct was be- 
yond queftion : he only meant to recommend it to the Houfe, 
for the fake of their dignity, to inftitute fome further examina- 
tion into a bufinefs of fuch an extraordinary nature. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, the difficulty in the 
prefent bufinefs was, what was the proper line of difcuffion 
which ought to be adopted. He thought it advifable, before 
the matter fhould be taken up, to allow fome time to intervene 
for reflection and due deliberation. 

Mr Burke added a few words expreflive of his indignation 
atthe infult offered to the Houle. Hethought it his duty to 
Se complaint, and left it to their wifdom to provide a 
remedy. 

Mr Fox differed from his right honourable friend entirely. 
The committee had fully difcharged their duty in voting the 
ptition frivoloustand vexatious. The law had provided a fuf- 
ficient check againft fuch improprieties of conduét, by declar- 
ing that thofe whofe petitions were declared frivolous and vex- 
atious fhould pay all the cofts. He thought it becoming the 
dignity of the Houfe to take no farther notice of it. 

Mr Burke rofz once more, and made one of thofe pleafing 
fportive {peeches for which he is fo remarkable, that had little 
other object in view, than to provoke a good humoured laugt 
inthe Houfe. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer fill thought that it would 
be proper to allow time for deliberation, and that the Houfe 
might afterwards refume it or not as they faw caufe, 

Mr Martin began to complain of an attack on fome mem- 
bers of Parliament in a new/fpaper, buat was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Mr Courtenay faid, the wifcft wav would be to treat the pe- 
titioner, his petition, and his conduct before the committee 
with filent contempt, in which cafe the matter would foon 
fink into oblivion. 
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The matter was put an end to by calling for the order of the 


day. 
a 

To foreigners who are littic 2cquaigted with the nature of 
the Britifh Conftitution, this bufinefs will appear remarkable 
under two points of view. The firft is, the indifference with 
which the fupreme council of the nation permitted themfelves 
to be infulted by an individual in his private capacity ; for al- 
though a few members fpoke with fome warmth, the great 
majority of the affembly confidered thefe injurious refleétions 
in much the fame light with Tiroleon, whog after having re- 
ftored freedom to Corinth, on being reviled by a citizen in very 
abufive language; made anfwer, that he rejoiced to fee the 
time when a private citizen of Corinth might with impunity 
revile the higheft perfon in the ftate ; not that they approved of 
fuch conduct, but'that they were confcious the laws had pro- 
vided a fufficient punifhment for it; without any irregular inter- 
ference on their parts. Men are here too cool, unlefs when 
hurried on by a fpirit of faction, ever to be led into a violent 
mode of condué from fudden provocation. 

The next circumftance that will excite aftonifhment; will be 
the conduct of Mr Horne Tooke. Some would fufpeét that he 
was infane, when he fo affiduoufly tried to provoke the affem- 
bly by his fingularly intemperate copduét. This aftonifhment 
will fubfide, however, when they are informed, that in England, 
one of the moft effectual modes of obtaining popularity, with 
the emoluments that ufually follow it; is to provoke punih- 
ment from perfous in power. To obtain the ‘name of a 
Secuted perfon is a great point gained; and by contriving to draw 
down punifhment upon themfelves, feveral perfons have rifen 
to wealth and fame. Mr Tooke, however, if this was his ob- 
jeét, misjudged the matter very much ; for like an unfkilful 

itician, he contrived to unite both the parties of adminiftration 
and oppofition againft himfelf; none therefore, but a imall 
number of the populace, who had no other leader but Mr 
Tooke himfelf, were interefted in his caufe. Thus all the 

arties locked on with indifference, reafon was allowed to Te 
ume her throne, and Mr Horne Tooke had the moftification 
to feel himfelf amerced in a heavy fine, without obtaining 4 
fingle perfon to commiferate his cafe. To have talents toa 
certain degree, without judgment enough to direét how thefe 
talents may be applied with effect, is one of the greateft mf 
fortunes that can fall to the lot of man. 
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